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ABD-EL-KADER. 


The love of country, joined with intelligence and courage, 
can accomplish great results. When the French made their 
descent on the northern coast of Africa, they encountered sol- 
diers, but no leader endowed with a strong and fertile intel- 
lect; they only found a Dey disposed to sacrifice every thing 
for the preservation of his treasures. Overcoming obstacles 
scarcely serious for warriors, they succeeded with little trouble 
in planting their standard upon the walls of Algiers. It was 
necessary to extend their operations in order to secure their 
conquest, and their battalions were accordingly pushed into 
the interior of the country. ‘Then appeared a man, who, aban- 
doning his former life of prayer, devoted himself to battle. 
Unskilled at first in war, he profited by the lessons of the 
French; created regular troops; learned to locate a camp, to ar- 
range his forces in the field, to choose a position; then, influ- 
enced by an idea at once generous and comprehensive, which 
perhaps embraces the whole of Africa, he employed his hours 
of repose in organizing his soldiers, in civilizing his tribes, in 
maturing his designs for the future. 

Abd-el-Kader (Adj-Sidi-el-Adi-Mohammed-Ben-Sidi-Mahhi- 
el-Dinn, servant of the Almighty, and son of the Lord who 
vivifies religion) was born at the close of 1808, or the begin- 
ning of 1809, at the Zayouat (tomb of his ancestors) called Si- 
Moustapha-el-Mokhetar, in the neighbourhood of Mascara, and 
the territory of the Hachems. He was reared at the guetna 
of Sidi-Mahhi-el-Dinn. This guetna is a species of seminary 
where the Marabouts, his ancestors, instructed youth in letters, 
theology and jurisprudence. It is situated on the side of a 
lofty mountain, in a gay and picturesque position, where every 
thing disposes to study and tranquillity of soul. His father, 
Si-Mahhi-el-Dinn, a highly venerated Marabout of the province 
of Oran, pretended to derive his descent from an extremely 
ancient family of Marabouts, whose origin he traced back to 
the Fatimite Caliphs. He lived like a dervish upon the alms 
of the faithful, who were always eager to have recourse to his 
prayers and his counsels. He enjoyed the privilege of pro- 
tecting debtors and murderers; a motion of his hand arrested 
the pursuit of the bey. The superstitious people ascribed 
miracles to him—amongst others, that of multiplying pieces 
of gold in the belts of those by whom he was visited. It was 
probably to these gross fictions that Si-Mahhi-el-Dinn owed 
the fortune he eventually amassed, and which he employed in 
opening a road for himself to power. When Muley-Ali, 


nephew of the emperor of Morocco, had abandoned the bey-| 


lik of Oran, Si-Mahhi-el-Dinn was elected bey of Mascara, 


\all those fine qualities which men love to behold in those whom 
they propose to place at their head. 

On the death of Si-Mahhi-el-Dinn, he had consequently need 
of little effort to possess himself of his power. His entry into 
| Mascara produced a gloomy enough effect upon the multitude. 
|He was mounted on a lean horse, he had but one shoe, and 
was surrounded by none but Arabs of sinister appearance. He 
remained but a short time at Mascara. Marching against the 
city of Tlemcen, which was divided into two parties, the Moors 
commanded by Ben-Nouna, the Coulouglis, or sons of Turks, 
whose leader was Ben-Aouada-Bourshli, he silenced the rivalry 
of these two factions, poisoned, it is said, Ben-Nouna, displaced 
Ben-Aouda, and formed a mixed administration. He soon 
afterwards laid siege to Monstaganem; but the spirited defence 
ed the Kaib Ibrahim obliged him to retreat; and he revenged 

himself upon Arzew, which he carried by assault. The Kaib 

Sidi-Ahmet who had fought in the ranks of the Kabails, had 
his eyes put out, his bones broken, and his head cut off by the 
orders of Abd-el-Kader—an act of barbarity for which, perhaps, 
|some apology may be found in the customs of Africa, where 
every dangerous competitor is put out of the way by death. 

On his return to Mascara, after some operations in the pro- 

vince of Titeri, the young Arab occupied himself in establish- 
ing as far as possible a regular administration. From the 
|bosom of his palace of bricks and clay, with no other servants 
‘than a few negro slaves dressed as simply as tlie lowest of his 
\soldiers, he dreamed the restoration of an Arabian empire. 
|The presence of the French at Algiers, instead of impeding 
‘his projects, rather assisted them by enabling him to unite 
|under his banner all the tribes of the Atlas and the interior coun- 
try, and to impose his authority upon them in the name of Afri- 
‘can independence. Thus, from the moment he was invested 
| with power, he lost no occasion of increasing his popularity 
jand military importance. 

| The first demonstrations of the French against him, date 
‘from the conquest of Oran and Arzew—but it would be useless 
to enter into any details of the struggle between the two ad- 








'versaries, familiar as they must be to all the readers of the 
|journals of the day. After various mutations of fortune, during 
|| which Abd-el-Kader exhibited constant proofs of his posses- 
| sion of those attributes which command the admiration of men; 
sometimes victorious and sometimes defeated, but even from 
| defeat learning lessons which he turned to account—he has 
finally concluded a treaty with the French by which he be- 
\,comes a vassal, and pays them a yearly tribute. 

| Abd-cl-Kader is twenty-eight years of age. He is of me- 
dium height and a little disposed toembonpoint. His counte- 
nance is mild, intelligent and striking; his eyes are fine; his 


‘than you, and look how I am attired; I wish not to preserve 
even these miserable golden tassels which you see on my 
jcloak.” Saying this, he cut them off; and from that time he 
/has not carried the smallest particle of gold or silver about 
j him. 

Abd-el-Kader is fond of study, to which he dedicates the 
|few moments of leisure which his agitated life affords him; 
and in all his expeditions he takes with him a little library. 
‘Then, also, his state is much more royal than it is in his capital. 
| He dwells in a superb and convenient tent. A very elegant 
little study has been constructed init where he works. When 
‘he is encamped and the day is not occupied in military opera- 
tions, he thus distributes his time. Entering into his tent after 
the march of the day, he keeps but one domestic near him, and 
|devotes some moments to the cares of cleanliness. He then 
| sends for his secretaries and his principal officers in succes- 
sion, and works with them until four o’clock; then he presents 
himself at the entrance of the tent and says the public prayer; 
afterwards he preaches for half an hour, taking care to choose 
a religious text which naturally leads him to those ideas which 
he wishes to diffuse in regard to politics and war. No one, 
| however, is obliged to listen to his sermons. . A few moments 
|after, he seats himself at table, in company with his principal 
|seeretary, Miloud-Ben-Arach, his brothers when they are with 
ithe army, and generally one of his agas. 
‘but good and prepared with care. He neither smokes nor 
|takes snuff, and drinks but little coffee. 

Abd-el-Kader appears to be imbued with religious ideas, 
but he is not a fanatic. He has no indisposition to discuss 
“matters of religion with Christians, and does so with mild- 
ness and courtesy. He is an exact observer of his word, 
though acute and rusé in the diplomatic sense of the term. 
\Nothing is farther from his character than cruelty. He 
governs the Arabs justly and mildly, and he has always shown 
himself, when possible, clement and generous towards his 
/enemies, 





The viands are few, 


Only two persons have been put to death during his 
administration, and those after they had been duly judged—the 
Cadi of Arzew, and Sidi-el-Gomary, Cheik of Angad, who was 
hung at Mascara in the month of August, 1835, Jt is said that 
he caused Sidi-el-Aribi to be strangled; but that chief was 
legally condemned for treason, and died of cholera morbus in 
prison. 

The conversation of Abd-el-Kader is animated and some- 
times brilliant. Mr. Allegro, when an officer of artillery under 
general T'rézel, happening to be in his society during a period 





of truce, advised him to give up a part of his pretensions on 
the subject of a treaty of peace, which was then under nego- 
tiation between him and the French, and endeavoured to prove 


as the only man capable of protecting Arabian independence. | beard is thin and black; his teeth, badly set, are marked with| that he should not permit himself to be seduced by the blan- 


He soon, however, lost both his dignity and his life. 


to avoid the ruin with which he was threatened. 


| shoulder; his manners are kindly, and fall of politeness and 


Ben-|/ blue spots; his hands are beautiful, and he takes great care of! dishments of fortune to aim at an object perhaps beyond his 
Nouna, chief of the Moorish party at Tlemcen, poisoned him| them; he earries his head a little inclined towards his lk ft) rach. 


“Allegro,” replied the chief, “three years since I was 
but one of the four sons of my father, and obliged, when I had 


The inheritance of Si-Mahhi-el-Dinn could not devolve upon | dignity; he rarely gives way to anger, and always retains a slain a man in combat, to take possession of his horse and 
7 | 


his eldest son, who lived absorbed in religions contemplations. | mastery over himself; his person is fine; and it is difficult to| equipments in order to augment my means. You see what 


The second son, Abj-Abd-el-Kader, was of entirely different 
character and habits, and manifested an activity of mind which 


conciliated the favour of all. Educated as well as an Arab can) is rather legislative than military. Although his soul has been | 


| know him without loving him. 


Abd-el-Kader is a man of great ecurage, though his mind 


| 1 am now, and you would persuade me not to have confidence 
| in myself.” 
Abd-el-Kader loves to hear the acts of Napoleon’s govern- 








be, by his father, who had to develope in hii a vigorous and in- | strongly schooled, yet, in the painful circumstances in which | ment spoken of, and what he admires most in that extraordi- 
telligent nature, Abd-el-Kader, when yet young, was embarrass-| he has “been frequently placed, he has had some moments of! nary man, is not his military exploits, but the order which he 
ed by no passage in the Koran, and his interpretations excelled depression. His morals are pure and rigid; he has but one | sueceeded in extracting from a genera! convulsion and estab- 
those of the most skilful commentators. He devoted himself wife, whom he tenderly loves. 
with ardour to the study of history and eloquence. 


Hlis family consists of a| lishing throughout his states. 

He made} daughter of four or five years old, and a son born a short time|) In private life, Abd-el-Kader is reputed to be economical 
himself also perfectly acquainted with the history of his own b fore the entrance of the French into Mascara. When he | even to parsimony; but as a prince he spares no proper ex- 
people, and did not neglect that of other nations. He is now | was in the city, he resided with his family in a suflicic ntly | pense. 
considered the most erudite man of his country—an immense | handsome house, but not the palace. He lived without guards, 
advantage among the Arabs, who have given him the title ef and altogether like a private individual. Every day at an early 

Thaleb (learned man) on account of his knowledge, and that’ hour he repaired to the palace, or beylik, to attend to the affairs of 

of Marabout (saint) for his exemplary conduct. his government and give audience. 

At the period of his pilgrimage to the tomb of the Prophet, | ed to his house and to privacy. 

the saints of Mecea had said to him, “Thou shalt one day reign.” || 





MUSICAL ORATORY. 


In the evening he return- The Romans did not confine the beauties of eloquence to the 

importance of the subject, the powers of language, or the 
Abd-el-Kader always dresses with simplicity. His costume | niceties of composition, but included propriety of gesture, and 
With his soul filled with this prediction, he laboured to render | is purely Arabian, without any sort of ornament or mark of | melody of voice. Cicero relates, “that Caius Graechus hada 


himself worthy of the elevation to which he firmly believed | dignity; the only luxury he displays is in his arms and horses. || servant who played admirably on the flageolet, and stood be- 


himself destined. He addicted himself to equestrian exercises (For some time he had a bournous, (Moorish cloak,) of which ] hind the orator while hewas haranguing, in order to rouse him 
of the most difficult kind, to the management of arms, to the | the tassels were of gold—but he cut them off in the following | when his utterance became languid, or to moderate his tones 
most perilous gymnastic feats, to every thing in short that|manner. One of his brother-in-law, whom he had made Kaid||when they rose too high. These musicians, no doubt, were 
tended to the strengthening of his frame, and the induration of it) of a powerful tribe, affected a show and state which excited | entertaining to the audience wher the orator was heavy and 
to fatigue. At twenty-one years of age he was renowned as|)murmurs. He sent for hiin, and rebuking him for his conduct, || dull, and might be very usefully employed to enliven many 


5 a6 P | ° 
the best horseman of the Barbary states, and distinguished for added, “Take example from me; 1 am richer and more potent debates at the present day. . 
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ON THE TRAGEDY OF “SARDANAPALUS.” 


BY MARMADUKE BLAKE. 





It is again his misfortune that his mind outstrips the gross 


and revolting nature of the religion of his country; although his 
|| sires have been revered as gods, he feels that “those gods were 


oe merely men,” and he is thus destined to live with a contempt 
Although it is a common source of regret with reference to || for the only worship he has ever known. The errors of his 


the writings of Lord Byron that they abound in sentiments || 
which display the painful wanderings of a reckless and incon- | 
sistent mind, it is a well known fact, that among his produc- 
tions those are the least popular which exhibit his powers in| 
an almost unobjectionable form, and which, bearing evidence | 
of sustained and concentrated reflection are, as a consequence, | 
almost entirely free from those outpourings of personal vanity | 
and ill considered metaphysics, which too often disfigure his | 





compositions. 

We allude to his dramatic efforts, which form the most) 
finished and natural portion of his works, but which, neverthe- | 
less, seem to have been attended by an unfortunate fate, since 
not only did they fail, to a certain extent, to satisfy the expec- 

tations of his admirers, but they were also unable to attain 
during the lifetime of their Author, any degree of success upon| 
the stage, (a success for which, from his sensitive disavowals | 
of any such feeling, it is very evident he was extremely 
anxious,) while only a few years elapsed from the time of his 
death, when Werner became one of the most popular perform- 
ances of the London stage; and Sardanapalus, although it did) 
not become, like its predecessor, what is technically termed a} 
stock play, was sufficiently successful in its representation to 
prove that the genius of its Author was essentially dramatic. 

If, indeed, this Tragedy had been worked up with a very 
slight addition of actual incident, we teel fully persuaded that 
it would have become highly popular as an acting play—indi- 
viduality of character, that important point in the preservation 
of dramatic interest, is sustained throughout, and it abounds 
with passages which while they are clothed in the richest 
poetry, are so well interwoven with the action of the scene 
that the sympathy of the audience is never suffered for one 
moment to subside. 

The characters throughout speak and act as human beings 
might be supposed to speak and act under similar cireumstan- 
ces, a feature by no means peculiar to Byron's works; for, in 
nine cases out of ten, however much we may admire the glowing 
imagery with which his sentiments are accompanied, the mind 
pauses to raise objections to the inferences they are intended 
to convey, and thus his writings do not so invariably come home 
to our business and bosoms as those of Shakspeare or Scott, 
awakening all the simple and natural feelings of humanity and 
startling us by the discovery of involuntary echoes in the deepest 
recesses of our own hearts. 

The character of Sardanapalus as developed in the Tragedy 
before us excites our strongest interest. Amid all the voluptu- 
ous pageantry and effeminate follies in which he is absorbed, 
we trace at the same time the qualities of a mind far beyond 
the age in which he lives, and from this very endowment we 
elicit the cause of his abandonment to those sensual pleasures 
which shroud the energy of his nature, while from the same 
cause we are prepared to expect the terrific catastrophe of 
which that abandonment is the precursor. 

At a period when kings were admired and celebrated in the 
exact proportion to which their thirst for conquest extended, 
and when the ambition of a monarch was only to be pursued 
through a path slippery with blood, we see Sardanapalus 
reigning over a warlike people, shrinking with disgust from 
the inhumanities of causeless strife, and with a philosophy fatal 
to the descendant of the “mighty hunter” although it would 





have done honour to a later age, despising the vain dreams of 
power and conquest which had made the reigns of his prede- 
cessors “glorious;” but, he stands alone, and that feeling of 
benevolence which finds no sympathy and looks in vain for a 
channel in which it may worthily flow, is bestowed upon the 
court butterflies and parasites by whom he is surrounded, until 
he discovers in the bosom of his Ionian slave qualities which, 
had they been appreciated at an earlier day, might have re- 
deemed his history, and which now 


Altho’ they cannot teach him how to reign 
May show him how alone a king can leave 
His throne. 


How beautifully is the prevailing tone of the monarch’s 
character expressed. 


My life is love: 4 
If I must shed blood it shall be by force. 
Till now no drop from an Assyrian vein 
Hath flowed for me, nor hath the smallest coin 
Of Ninevah’s vast treasures e’er been lavished 
On objects which could cost her sons a tear: 
If then they hate me, ’tis because I hate not; 


! 
character have been caused by the greater errors of the world | 


in which he is placed—he sinks into voluptuousness, it is his}, 
recourse from bloodshed—he seeks to banish all thoughts for 
the future, it is his escape from superstition. 

The character of Myrrha is a delineation which exhibits the 
most extraordinary power, and conveys the most natural pic- 
ture of entire and womanly devotion. ‘Torn from her home to 
become the mistress of a king, she never secks amid the 
glitter of surrounding pomp or gratified vanity, to gloss over 
her own degradation, nor is the sense of that degradation 
lessened by the thought that she has found in Sardanapalus 
unreserved confidence of 


one who has awakened all the 
a love against which friends, home, and life itself, are as 
nothing in the balance. 

It is the unhappy fate of Sardanapalus to have been born to 
a throne, and how touchingly are his aspirations for a calmer 
life shadowed forth in the conclusion of the following lines. 


Myr. My lord! 
Sard. Myrrha, I can hear all these things, these names, 
Lord—king—sire—monarch—nay, time was I prized them, 
That is, I suffered them—from slaves and nobles; 
But when they falter from the lips I love, 
The lips which I have pressed to mine, a chill 





Comes o'er my heart, a cold sense of the falsehood 

Of this my station, which represses feeling 

In those for whom I have felt most, and makes me 
Wish that I could lay down the dull tiara, 

And share a cottage on the Caucasus 

With thee, and wear no crowns but those of flowers. 


How finely this precedes and enables our own feelings to 
answer the question which Myrrha afterwards addresses to 
herself. 


Why do I love this man? My country’s daughters 
Love none but heroes. But I have no country! 

I love him; 
And that’s the heaviest link of the long chain— 


The slave hath lost all save her bonds. 
To love whom we esteem not. Be it so: 
The hour is coming when he’ll need all love 
And find none. ‘To fall from him now, were baser 
Than to have stabb’d him on his throne when highest 
Would have been noble in my country’s creed: 

I was not made for either. 


All the other personages in the drama are finely drawn, and 
afford some striking specimens of moral chiaro seuro—the un- 
thinking courage of Arbaces contrasts well with the subtlety 
of his Chaldean colleague, while the hardy and practical virtue 
of Salamenes is judiciously placed side by side with the 
wavering indulgence and speculative philosophy of the King. 
Salamenes is the good man of the lime in which he lives, but 
his natural career of usefulness is destroyed by his faithful 
adherence to the fortunes of one who possesses a mind in ad- 
vance of the time, and who pays the usual penalty for the 
gift. 

All men must feel for the fate of him whose fall is o¢easioned 
by a combination of adverse events, since the best among us 
will be apt to confess that he owes more to favourable cireum- 
stances and the absence of temptation than to any other cause. 
Sardanapalus thus describes himself. 


I am the very slave of circumstance 

And impulse—borne away with every breath! 
Misplaced upon the throne—misplaced in life— 
I know not what I could have been, but feel 

I am not what I should be—let it end. 


His evil qualities grow out of the over action of his good 
ones—his benevolence in its excess becomes criminal—his 
rejection of gross superstition leads him to impiety—~and his 
exalted idea of the devotion of reciprocal love, makes him 
regardless of her with whom it was his lot to ‘wed for state,” 
and whose calm virtues are eclipsed by the impassioned soul 
and self-sacrificing tenderness of his ‘eloquent Ionian.” 

With regard to the striking incidents of the tragedy, it will 
be allowed that the dream of the King, tinged with such a 
fearful reality by the new excitement of the slaughter in which 
he has been previously engaged is, as an embodyment of vivid 
terror, altogether unsurpassed. His parting scene with Zarina 
contains some passages of unequalled tenderness; and we 
cannot resist the opportunity oi quoting his touching farewell 
to his faithful followers, and his last appeal to awaken any 
lingering love of life that may dwell in the bosom of his mis- 


Sard. My best! my last friends! 

Let’s not unman each other—part at once! 

All farewells should be sudden when for ever, 

Else they make an eternity of moments, 

And clog the last sands of life with tears. 

Hence and be happy! trust me, I am not. 

Now to be pitied, or far more for what 

Is past than present. 

+ * * * * * * * * 


Myr. These men were honest; it is comfort still 
‘That our last looks should be on loving faces. 
Sard. And lovely ones, my beautiful!—but hear me! 
If at this moment, for we now are on 
The brink, thou feel’st an inward shrinking from 
This leap through flame into the future, say it; 
I shall not love thee less; nay, perhaps more, 
For yielding to thy nature; and there's time 
Yet for thee to escape hence. , 

Shall I light 
One of the torches which lie heap’d beneath 
The ever-burning lamp that burns without, 
Before Baal’s shrine, in the adjoining hall? 
Sard. Do so. Is that thy answer. 
Myr. Thou shalt see. 


Myr. 


We have already observed that there are very few instances 
in this Tragedy in which the Poet has palpably obtruded before 
us his own opinions, or rather want of opinions, on theological 
subjects, but itis of course quite ont of the question that it 
should be entirely free. He thus contrives to weaken his most 
masterly conception. At the banquet hall of the monarch when 
his flatterers hail him as a god, Myrrha, in perfect accordance 
with her nature, exclaims 
King wilt thou bear this mad impiety? 

The Greek girl, constant to her love, would also be true to 
the gods of her early faith, and yet a few hours only elapse and 
we find her expressing a doubt of the immortality of the soul. 


If there be indeed 
A shore where mind survives, &c. 

We repeat, in conclusion, that we consider Sardanapulus to 
be one of the most truly dramatic productions which our 
literature affords, and that at the same time it abounds with 
finer poetical passages thanis contained in any of Lord Byron’s 
other works. In this opinion, however, it is but fair tq confess, 
that we believe ourselves to be in a minority, since we are 
much more familiarized with quotations from those poems 
which harmonize more fully with the romantic imaginations of 
feminine neophytes, or which find responsive echoes in the 
breast of some misanthropical medical student, rejoicing in the 
display of a morbid mind, and a horizontal shirt collar. 





ITALIAN MODESTY. 

When Rossini visited England, in the winter of 1823-24, he 
was caressed by the people of title and fashion to a most absurd 
degree. One evening, between the parts of a concert which 
he was employed to conduct, the lady of the mansion, in token 
of her sense of his professional talents, walked through the 
room with him, leaning on his arm. ‘The two parties had not 
taken many steps when the Duke of Wellington entered. Her 
ladyship, by way of heightening the compliment she was pay- 
ing the composer, took his Grace’s arm, while her other still 
rested on that of Rossini. “I congratulate you, madam,” said 
the modest Maestro, “on being supported by the two greatest 
men in Europe.” 





HARP OF THE NORTH. 

The harp was the favourite musical instrument among the 
Britons and other northern nations, during the middle ages, a3 
is evident from their laws, and from every passage in their 
history in which there is the least allusion to music. By the 
laws of Wales, a harp was one of the three things that were 
necessary to constitute a gentleman, that is, a freeman; and no 
person could pretend to that title, unless he had one of these 
favourite instruments, and could play upon it. 

In the same laws, to prevent slaves from pretending to be 
gentlemen, it was expressly forbidden to teach, or to permit 
them to play upon the harp; and none but the king, the king’s 
musicians, and gentlemen, were allowed to have harps in their 
possession. A gentleman’s harp was not liable to be seized 
for debt; because the want of it would have degraded him from 
his rank, and reduced him to a slave. 

The harp was in no less estimation and universal use among 
the Saxons and Danes: those who played upon this instrument, 
were declared gentlemen by law; their persons were esteemed 
inviolable, and secured from injuries by very severe penalties, 
they were readily admitted into the highest company, and 
treated with distinguished marks of respect wherever they 








If they rebel, it is because I oppress not. 
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ANCIENT MUSIC. 


THE EGYPTIANS—THE GREEKS—THE ROMANS. 


Whatever was the splendour of the Egyptian monarchy, 
and the state of the arts and sciences among the people, in ages 
of which nothing is known, it appears that this splendour had 
decayed, and those arts and sciences had been lost, before any 
Grecian author, whose writings are extant, had acquired any 
personal knowledge of that country. The earliest Greek wri- 
ters who describe the pyramids, and other monuments of anti- 
quity, seem to have been as ignorant of their history and origin, 
as we are at this day; and everything that they say, conveys 
the impression of a country full of the wrecks of a more ele- 
vated state of society. ‘Though, therefore, the Greeks admit 
that, in the earlier periods of their own history, they borrowed 
largely from the arts and sciences of the Egyptians, it is pro- 
bable that, even in that remote period, the decay of Egypt had 
begun, and that there no longer existed that music, and those 
instruments, which they had formerly possessed. Egypt, 
during the whole period of its authentic history, was in a state 
of gradual decline; till at Jast, under the dominion of Alexan- 
der the Great, its arts and sciences, and even its language, 
were Grecian;—thus receiving back from the Greeks, a por- 
tion of that which, in the days of its own glory, it had bestow- 
ed upon them. 

The Greeks are the people of antiquity, whose music has 
attracted the largest share of attention among the moderns. 
During the whole period of their history, they considered 
music as an art of great dignity and importance, and cultivated 
it with the utmost assiduity. Its practice formed an essential 
part of education among the higher ranks, to whom, indeed, it 
was in a great measure confined; and its theory occupied the 


attention of the most distinguished men of science, several of 


whose writings on the subject are still extant. ‘ 

It might, therefore, have been expected that our knowledge 
of Grecian music should be considerable. But in truth, it is 
quite the reverse; and neither the contents of the ancient wri- 


tings, nor the multifarious researches and speculations of 


modern inquirers, give us any idea of what the Greek music 
really was. Nor is this so surprising as it would at first 
appear. The music of a country can be handed down toa 
remote posterity only by the preservation of actual composi- 
tions, by means of a notation which is not merely adequate to 
express the sounds with distinctness, but continues to be intel- 
ligible. Now, all that remains of this music, consists of two 
or three small fragments, expressed by a notation, the manner 
of interpreting which is far from being fully understood. 

As to the scientific treatises which we still possess, though 
they profess to be on the subject of music, yet (with very 
slight exceptions) they have little to do with it as a practical 
art. They are, in fact, treatises on that branch of Natural 
Philosophy, which is termed acoustics; and are calculated to 
throw no more light on the art of music as then practised, than 


could be gained at the present day, from the Harmonies of 


Smith, or the Acoustics of Chladni,—works, which, in their 
objects, correspond precisely to the musical writings of Aristo- 
xenus and Euclid. The object of these writers, both ancient 
and modern, is to obtain an accurate division of the intervals 
of the scale by means of calculations, deduced from the vibra- 
tions of sonorous bodies; and the only result from these caleu- 
lations, which can at all be beneficial to practical music, may 
be a more perfect method of tuning certain instruments. But 
the modern writings in which these descriptions are found, do 
not contain a syllable, which in after-times would give the 
slightest idea of the music which is now practised among us; 
and precisely similar is the case with the writings of antiquity. 
Some treatises, indeed, there are, which are somewhat of a 
practical nature; explaining the mode of notation, and even 
giving something like rules for composition: but the want of 
abody of music, by which these rules might be illustrated, 
renders them now unintelligible and useless; All that we 
learn from these writings, and from the attempts of modern 
commentators, is, that we know next to nothing of the matter, 
in so far as the value of the Greek music is concerned; though 
Wwe obtain a good deal of information respecting the extent to 
Which its practice was carried, and its influence on society and 
manners, 

The poems of Homer are full of allusions to music, which 
he represents as having been in constant use at the time of the 
Trojan war. At that period, the music of voices, accompanied 
by the lyre and the flute, is described as being always employ- 
ed, not only on public, solemn, and festive occasions, but also 
48 a favourite amusement of private life. Banquets, sacrifices, 
and processions, were accompanied by minstrels, whose func- 
tion it was to rouse the feelings by singing appropriate poetry. 
Achilles, when, in resentment for the loss of his mistress, he 
1s visited during his retirement by his friends deputed to per- 





suade him to return to the army, is found in his tent, soothing 
his irritated feelings by singing and playing onthe harp. And 
Paris is uporaided by Hector, for the effeminacy of his cha- 
racter, “his curling tresses, and his silver lyre.”” Homer seems 
to have been peculiarly sensible of the charms of music, of 
which, and its effects, the J/iad and the Odyssey contain many 
exquisite descriptions. In the rapturous language which he 
employs on the subject, and the variety of his beautiful allu- 
sions to it, he, more nearly than any other poet, approaches our 
Shakspeare; who, however, as the eulogist of music, stands 
unrivalled. 

The principal musical instruments among the Greeks (the 
only ones, indeed, on which musicians of eminence thought it 
worthy to perform) were the lyre and the flute. For the 
former instrument there were different terms, which, in modern 
languages, have been translated sometimes by the word lyre, 
aud sometimes harp. The flute, though it was held in high 
estimation, has not been described in such terms as to give us 
a distinct idea of its powers. It seems to have been brought 
to a high degree of improvement, as it was the instrument used 
by the most esteemed public performers, some of whom are 
said to have paid for a flute sums equal to five hundred pounds 
sterling. 

In the time of Homer, the lyre appears to have had only 
four strings; from which circumstance, and its small size, it 
must have been an instrument of very feeble powers. Between 
the time of Homer and that of Terpander, who is supposed to 
have flourished between six and seven hundred years before 
the Christian era, the number of strings was increased to seven. 
An eighth string, completing the octave, was added by Pytha- 
goras, about a hundred and fifty years after Terpander.—Suc- 
cessive additions continued to be made.—Euclid speaks of the 
lyre having ten strings. Timotheus, whose name has acquired 
a modern celebrity, from Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast, appears 
to have increased the number to eleven; for which enormity 
he was condemned by the Spartan senate to have the additional 
strings of his lyre cut off, and to be banished from the city.* 
In this document he is accused of having corrupted the ears of 
youth by encroaching on the simplicity of the seven-stringed 
lyre; from which it would appear that, whatever may have 
been the case elsewhere, it had, till his time, remained in that 
state at Sparta. Plutarch speaks of a lyre of twelve strings; 
which number it never seems to have exceeded. 

The musical scale of the Greeks reached, at its greatest 
extent, to two octaves. It precisely resembled the scale of 
the moderns in the disposition of its intervals, and consequent- 
ly, in the kind of melody which it was calculated to produce. 
But, in place of being arranged by octaves, as with us, it was 
arranged into tetrachords, or groups of four notes each. ‘The 
Greek music, too, like the modern, had its three genera;—the 
diatonic, or natural scale, of which the greatest part of melody 
consists,—the chromatic, in which the sounds of the natural 
scale are artificially divided by semitones; and the enharmonic, 
in which this division is made into quarter-tones. ‘There were 
a variety of modes, similar to the variety of keys in modern 
music. These modes were distinguished by the names of 
different districts, as the Dorian, Lydian, Phrygian, &c., and 
are described as acting diferently on the feelings;—the Lydian 
being soft and soothing, the Phrygian bold and warlike, &c. 
These differences could not have, we think, arisen from the 
difference in the pitch, which is said to be the circumstance 
that distinguished the different modes, like the modern /eys. 
A modern air preserves the same expression whether it is sung 
in a higher or lower key. There must have been, we appre- 
hend, some diversity of rhythm, or some peculiarity in the 
mode of performance, belonging to each mode, of which we 
have no explanation. 

It is generally supposed that the Greeks had no musical 
rhythm, except that which regulated their poetry, so that the 
length of the notes, and the different kinds of musical feet, in 
their airs, were regulated entirely by the quantities of the 








syllables, and the feet of the poetry to which they were united. 

The Greek system of musical notation was excessively com- 
plicated; and, as might be expected, is imperfectly understood, 
notwithstanding the research and ingenuity which have been | 
bestowed on the subject. The letters of the alphabet formed | 
the basis of this notation, and were multiplied by distortions | 
and mutilations of their forms,—by accents, and arbitrary 
marks, producing above sixteen hun‘red signs or characters, 
to learn and acquire the use of which, we are informed by the 
Greek writers, cost the labour of several years. 

A few fragments of ancient Greek music are still in exist- 
ence. T'liree hymns—to Apollo, Calliope, and Nemesis—have 


* Our fashionable piano-forte players, by the inordinate use they make 
of the shrill, tinkling notes which have been recently added to the top 
of the instrument, sometimes make us think that such an edict against 
them would not be a bad thing at present. 





been discovered in three different ancient manuscripts, and in 
circumstances which leave no doubt as to their being genuine. 
They have been published by different antiquaries, and the 
copies are found, on the whole, to correspond. Dr. Buyney 
has given them, with an interpretation, in modern notes, result- 
ing not only from his own labours, but those of the former 
publishers of them. It is unfortunate, however, that the result 
does not repay the labour that has been bestowed on these 
relics of antiquity; for the music, as rendered in modern notes, 
is a mere jargon, from which we conceive that no conclusion 
of any kind can be drawn. The sounds are as barbarous as 
those of the rudest savages. We cannot believe that they are 
such as afforded pleasure to the most elegant and refined peo- 
ple of antiquity; and we are the more ready to withhold belief, 
when we consider how uncertain it is whether the ancient notes 
are properly interpreted. 

Burney gives a fourth specimen of Greek music, consisting 
of part of an ode of Pindar, with musical notes, but of some- 
what doubtful authority. This has a little more of the semblance 
of music than the other specimens, the sounds having some 
degree of connexion, and not being offensive to the ear. Dr. 
Burney has furnished it with a modern dress, by reducing it 
to rerular measure and putting a bass to it; in which guise it 
has somewhat the effect of a modern church chant. But these 
fragments cannot in the least assist us in forming an idea of 
the character of the Grecian music; for, even supposing them 
all to be not only genuine, but correctly rendered into modern 
notes, there may have been conventional rules and methods of 
performance, (as is the case among ourselves,) not expressed 
by the notation, of which we cannot have any notion, and 
which may have rendered the effect of the music totally differ- 
ent from that which is conveyed to us by the modern notes. 
Besides, these fragments probably were meant to be recited, 
or chanted, by a great number of people in chorus, and, if so, 
could no more give us a general idea of Greek music, than two 
or three of our psalm tunes could enable our posterity, three 
thousand years hence, to draw conclusions as to the music of 
England in the nineteenth century. 

(To be continued.) 


SCOTTISH MUSIC, 


James the First of Scotland, whose youth was spent in cap- 
tivity in England, is now generally regarded as the inventor 
of that exquisite style of music, for which Scotland is so justly 
celebrated and admired. He is said, by all our ancient chroni- 
clers, to have been eminently skilled in music: Walter Bower 
assures us, that he “excelled all mankind in the art, both vocal 
and instrumental.”” The first writer who speaks of him as the 
father of Scottish music, is Tassoni, an Italian writer, who 
flourished above a century after the death of James. “We 
may reckon,” he says, “among us moderns, James, King of 
Scotland, who not only composed many sacred pieces of vocal 
music, but was also the inventor of a new kind of music, plain- 
tive and melancholy, different from all others, in which he has 
been imitated by Carlo Gessualdo, Prince of Venosa, who, in 
our age, has improved music with new and admirable inven- 
tions, (Pensieri Diversi, lib. 10.) From this statement, it 
seems clear that, at the time Tassoni wrote, James had the 
traditional reputation of being the inventor of “a new kind of 
music;” and, in representing that music as of a character 
“plaintive and melancholy, different from all others,” it must 
be allowed, that the Italian author has described it by those 
features, which are most distinctly characteristic of by far the 
greater part of the popular airs of Scotland. 

It was at one time acommonly teceived opinion, that Rizzio, 
the minion of Queen Mary, had imparted to Scottish music 
those charms which have gained for it such general acceptance 
throughout the world; but this idea has long since been exploded. 
It does not appear that Rizzio was even a composer of any 
kind; he was a good third or fourth in a concert, and nothing 
more. 

A strong resemblance has been observed between the music 
of the Welsh, the Irish, and the Scots, and yet they are all 
very distinguishable from one another. There is a remarkable 
difference of character even between the music of the north 
and the south of Seotland. The northern is generally martial, 
for the most part melancholy, and bears a strong resemblance 
to the Irish; the southern is pastoral and amorous, with such 
an air of tender melancholy, as love and solitude in a wild 
romantic country are apt to inspire. 

Bower, who wrote in 1444, gives an account of the state of 
music in his time, and declares it as the opinion of many, that 
the Scottish music excelled that of the Irish; and the historian, 
John Major, who flourished about the latter end of the fifteenth 
century, asserts, that the musicians of Scotland were as perfect 








as those of England, although notso numerous. “The High- 
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landers,” says he , “lyra utuntur, cujus chordas ex ere, et non | 
° — ° ° a: . . s 99 |) 
ex intestinis animalium faciunt, in qua duleissime modulantur. 


In the families of the feudal chiefs, or heads of clans, in 
those times, the bard was a considerable personage, who, on 
festivals, or other solemn occasions, used to sing or rehearse 
the splendid actions of the ancestors of the family, aecompany- 
ing his voice with the music of the harp. At this time, too, 
there were itinerant or stro!ling minstrels, performers of the 
harp, who went about the country from place to place, reciting 
heroic ballads, and other popular episodes. ‘To these sylvan 
minstrels we are perhaps indebted for the preservation of many 
fine old melodies. 

The church music in Scotland, previous to the reformation, 
was of a highly respectable order. From some of the choral 
service books which survived the fury of the reformers, it ap- 
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mixed joy; while, on the contrary, the setting of the great 
luminary is regretted in tones of a most mournful nature; the 
head is bowed down in a melancholy manner, and every other 
action denotes their sorrow for his departure. The song to the 
moon is of a grave and melancholy character, apparently ex- 
pressive of awe and adoration. The New Zealanders have 
also songs appropriated to the meeting and separation of friends, 
which are equally well adapted to express their sensations, 

Their musical instruments are similar to those of many isl- 
ands of the Pacific Ocean. The flute is almost in universal 
use; the music produced by it is simple, but pleasing, particu. 
larly when a number of performers unite their efforts. They 
have another musical instrument, formed of two pieces of wood 
bound together, so as to produce a tube, about the size of a 
fife, with a bow about the middle, in which a small aperture 
is made. This instrument is inflated at one extremity, while 


SINGING IN LITTLE RUSSIA. 


No people have a greater propensity to singing, than the in- 
habitants of Little Russia, especially when they are travelling. 
| When about to visit any distant place, no sooner are the posti- 
lions mounted, than they begin to hum an air, which they often 
‘continue to vociferate for hours, without the least intermission: 
they will occasionally sing in parts, and hold a kind of musical 
dialogue, chanting, as it were, their common conversation. As) 
the postilions will sing from the beginning to the end of a, 
'stage, so will the soldiers during a whole march; the peasants | 
lighten in this manner the most laborious of their occupations; 
the public-houses re-echo with their carols; and, in a still 
‘evening, the air vibrates with the notes of surrounding villages. | 








pears to have consisted entirely of harmonic compositions, of | 


from four to eight parts, all in strict counter-point. ‘Though ~_ 
deficient in air, such pieces were perfectly suited to the solem- | The Elf-King, a translation of an ancient Danish ballad, and 


nities of religious adoration, and when performed by a full | published in this No. of the Parlour Review, is founded on 


THE ELF-KING. 


choir of voices, accompanied by the organ, must have had a | the following subject: ; 
“It is a Danish superstition that the power of the Elves, or 


very solemn and impressive effect. Ne 
| Spirits of the earth, is chiefly exercised after sunset, and that) 


After the Reformation, it became a practice with the Scots | SP! bye , « ' ; 
clergy, to adapt their enthusiastic rhapsodies to the tunes of | 45s 1m addition to other infirmities which adapt them for a resi- 
BJ? ane - 4 od 


for the most part, preserved } dence in this world, they are liable to the passion of love, itis 
a few lines at the beginning. About the year 1590, a collec- | particularly dangerous at that time for tied female to wander 
tion of these pieces were printed at Edinburgh by Andrew || #©@t their haunts. ‘The chance of meeting with the ElfKing| 
Hart, under the title of “A compendious book of godly and | #5 therefore frequently suggested to awaken the fears of those 
spiritual Sanges, collectit out of sundrie parts of the Scripture, | Young ladies who might otherwise be tempted to prolong a! 
with sundrie of uther Ballats, changed out of prophaine Sanges, Wrage stroll, and to whom the apparition of a lover = oy 
for avoiding of sinne,” &e. From this book we quote a speci- | other than a supernatural form might not seem sufficiently 
men, being the first three verses of one of these godly songs, “alarming.” 
which certainly afford a curious specimen of the devotional | 


| DR. HERSCHEL. 


“John, come kiss me now, i 


the common songs, of which they, 





exercises of the times:— 


Dr. Herschel, the celebrated astronomer, was originally 
‘brought up to his father’s profession, that of a musician, and 
accompanied a German regiment to England, as one of the 
| band, performing onthe hautboy. While acting in this humble 
Lslapdhaepnahos Ananardedi yi; capacity in the north of England, a new organ was built for | 
That now (John) does thee call, | the parish church of Halifax, by Snetzler, which was opened 
with an oratorio by the well-known Joah Bates. Mr. Herschel, 
and six other persons, became candidates for the organist’s 
|situation, A day was fixed on which each was to perform in 
'|rotation; when Mr. Wainwright, of Manchester, played, his 
| finger was so rapid, that old Snetzler, the organ builder, ran 
||about the church, exclaiming, “He run over de key like one 
cat; he will not give my pipes time to speak.” 
During Mr. Wainwright’s performance, Dr. Miller, the friend 
of Herschel, enquired of him what chance he had of following 
him? ‘I don’t know,” said Herschel, “ but lam sure fingers 
will not do.”” When it came to his turn, Herschel ascended 
the organ-loft, and produced so uncommon a richness, such a 
volume of slow harmony, as astonished all present; and after 
this extemporaneous effusion, he finished with the old hundredth 
psalm, which he played better than his opponent. “Aye, 
aye,”’ cries old Snetzler, “’tish is very goot, very goot inteet; 
I will luf tis man, he gives my pipes room for to speak.” 
Herschel being asked by what means he produced so aston- 
ishing an effect, replied, “I told you fingers would not do;” 
and producing two pieces of lead from his waistcoat pocket, 
said, *‘one of these I laid on the lowest key of the organ, and 
the other upon the octave above; and thus, by accommodating | 
the harmony, I produced the effect of four hands, instead cf 
two. This superiority of skill obtained Herschel the situa- 
tion; but he had other and higher objects in view, to suffer him 
long to retain it. 


John, come kiss me now, 
John, cone kiss me by and by, 


And mak na mair adow. 


John represents my hallow’d man 
By grace celestial. 

My priests and prophets cry, 
John, come kiss me now, 

John, come kiss me by and by, 
And mak na mair adow.” 


A writer of later date, one William Geddes, minister of, 
Wick, who published, in 1683, a collection of hymns under | 
the title of “The Saint’s Reereation,”’ alluding to these pious | 
travesties, offers the following ingenious defence of them:—“I 
cannot omit,” says he, “to obviate an objection which may be| 
raised by some inconsiderate persons, which is this: *O!’ say | 
they, ‘we remember some of these airs or tunes were sung here | 
before with amorous sonnets.’ ‘T'o this I answer, first, that in| 
this practice I have the precedent of some of the most pious, 
grave, and zealous divines of the kingdom, who, to very good 
purpose, have composed godly songs to the tunes of such old | 
songs as these, T'’he Bonny Broom, Ill never leave thee; We'll 
all go pull the Hadder; and such like; and yet without any | 
challenge or disparagement. Secondly, it is alleged by some, | 
and that not without some colour of reason, that many of our| 
ayres or tunes are made by good angels; but the letter or lines’ 
of our songs by devils. We choose the part angelical, and 
leave the diabolical. Thirdly, it is as possible, and isttoettig, 
that those vain profane men who composed these amorous 
naughty sonnets, have surreptitiously borrowed those grave | 
sweet tunes from former spiritual hymns and songs; and why | 
may we not again challenge our own, plead for restitution, and | 
bring them back to the right owner; applying those grave airs | 
again to a divine and spiritual subject?”’ 

Many fine Scots airs are to be found in the well-known col-| 
lection of songs, by Tom D’Urfey, entitled “Pills to Purge, 
Melancholy,” published in the year 1702; nor do they seem to 
have suffered much, if any thing, by their passing through the | 
hands of those English masters, who were concerned in the 
editing of that work. 





THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 
That “music has charms to soothe the savage breast,”’ the 
history of all rude and uncivilized states bears witness. In 
New Zealand, where the natives eat the bodies of their prison- 
ers, and, until within a few years, the foot of civilization had 
not stepped, music is not only a favourite, but cultivated with 
considerable success. ‘Their instruments are such as afford a 
pleasing variety of simple notes; and the music of their songs 
'|is generally well adapted to the theme. Many of these songs 
are of a pathetic nature, others amatory, and not a few hu- 
| morous. 
| 





ee a They accompany their singing by beating the breast, thus 


making of it a sort of natural drum, to regulate the time. It 
is customary for the song to be begun by one person, and at 
the end of each verse, all the company joiu in chorus, beating 
their breasts. 

Their songs to the rising and setting sun, are peculiarly well 
adapted to express their feelings. That on the rising of the 
sun, is in a cheerful air; the arms are spread out as a token of 


Handel used frequently to meet Pope at the Earl of Bur-| 
lington’s. The poet one day asked his friend, Arbuthnot, of | 
whose knowledge in music he had a high opinion, what he| 
really thought of Handel as a musician? Arbuthnot replied, | 
*Coneeive the highest you can of his abilities, and they are, 
far beyond any thing you can conceive.” Pope, nevertheless, | 
declared that “Handel’s finest performances gave him no more’ 
pleasure than the airs of an itinerant ballad-singer.”’ 


the other is occasionally stopped and opened, so as to produce 
some variety in the modulation of the sound. 


MOZART AND CIMAROSA. 


As some of the Parisian musicians and amateurs placed 
Mozart and Cimarosa, as composers, in the same rank of merit, 
while others denied their equality, the Emperor Napoleon one 
day asked Gretry, what was the real difference between them; 
when the discerning musician replied, “Sire, the difference 
between them is this: Cimarosa places the statue upon the 
stage, and the pedestal in the orchestra; instead of which, 
Mozart places the statue in the orchestra, and the pedestal on 
the stage:’’ meaning, that Cimarosa depended for the effect he 
wanted, more on his melodies than on his accompaniments; 
while Mozart trusted more to his accompaniments than to his 
melodies. Gretry’s reply to the Emperor was correct. 





EPITAPH OF ORLANDUS LASSUS. 


On the monument of Orlandus Lassus, a native of Hanover, 
whose great learning and musical talents adorned the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, is inscribed the following humor- 
ous epitaph, supposed to have been written by himself. 


Etant enfant, j'ai chanté le dessus, 
Adolescent, j’ai fait le contre-taille, 
Homme parfait, j'ai raisonné la taille; 
Mais maintenant je suis mis au bassus. 
Prie, Passant, que Vesprit sort la sus. 


TRANSLATION. 


A child, I sang the treble part, 

A youth, the counter claim’d my art; 
A man the tenor was my place, 

But now I’m station’d in the bass. 
Kind passenger, if Christ you love, 
Pray that my soul may chant above. 





THE COSSACKS, 


Rude as are the Cossacks, they are by no means insensible 
to the charms of music, for which they manifest a strong pre- 
dilection. During the time that the Russians were at Dresden, 
in 1813, aparty of them, attracted by the solemn peal of the 
organ, entered a church, and while it was playing, they con- 
tinued fixed in silent attention. Its tones ceased, and the offi- 
ciating clergyman commenced his sermon. ‘This address, in 
an unknown language, soon began to excite symptoms of im- 
patience in the strangers; one of whom, stealing softly up the 
steps of the pulpit unobserved by the minister, startled him 
not a little, by tapping him on the shoulder, ia the midst of 
his harangue, and inviting him, as well as he could by signs, 
accompanied with all sorts of grotesque gestures, to descend, 
and no longer interrupt the gratification which the organist 
afforded to himself and his companions. 





THE ANDALUSIAN PEASANTRY. 


The Andalusian peasant is a model of temperance; he eats 
very little meat, and scarcely drinks any wine. After a hard 
day’s labour, instead of resorting to the glass or jug for re 
freshment and relaxation, he tunes his guitar, and exercises his 
voice. Night comes on, and the song begins. He, and his 
companions in toil, form a circle, and, at the head, place the 
orchestra, that is, the Spanish national instrument; each of the 
assembly sings a couplet, always to the same air; sometimes 
they improvise; and, if there be among them any who can sing 
a romance, (which is not uncommon,) he is listened to with 
religious silence. ‘The music of the national romances, though 
melodious, is a recitative, rather than a song; and very mueh 
partakes of the style of performance supposed to have beed 
practised by the ancient jongleurs. 
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